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GREENSBORO (continued from page 10) 

We fought for you in the streets of G’peensboro, 
it's time for you to fight for us.'' 
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(see graphic) ITALY 

FIAT WORKERS BATTLE MASS LAYOFFS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The face off lasted for 
several weeks. On one side, the workers of Turin, 
marching by the tens of thousands, blocking streets, 
shutting down factories, threatening to occupy the 
two enormous plants where 80,000 of them work, heart 
of Turin's economy and Fiat's industrial empire. If Fiat 
lays us off, we will take over the city." their 
signs proclaimed. 

On the other side, Italy's automotive giaht, 
insisting adamantly that only 15,000 layoffs and 
a cut in production of 432,000 cars would give it 
a chance to repel "the Japanese invasion." 

Visions of Italy's "Hot Autumn" of 1969, 
when months of strikes forced industry to surrender 
the option of lay-offs. Visions of Poland's "Hot 
Summer" of 1980, when prolonged strikes brought 
down party leader Edward Gierek and won the right 
to form independent trade unions. "Gdansk is in Turin I" 
declared another banner outside the gates of Fiat. 

Then, on September 27, just five days before 
a planned national strike, an intermission. Resig- 
nation, following parlimentary rejection of his 
economic plan, of Prime Minister Fransesco Cossiga, 
targeted by Fiat management and the Italian 
Communist Party each for its own reasons. Announce- 
ment by Fiat that permanent lay-offs would be 
postponed, at least for three months. Cancellation 
by the unions of their planned national strike. 

But the crisis seems . sure to continue, even 
after Italy patches together its fortieth new 
government in the last 35 years. An inevitable show- 
down looms. Fiat and other Italian corporations remain 
determined to regain the power to lay off workers. 

Rank-and-file workers remain commtted to fighting 
for their jobs, to preserving the veto over layoffs 
won in 1969. The postponed "Hot Autumn" of 1980 may 
yet resurface as the "Hot Winter" of 1981. ‘ 
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ANTI-NUCLEAR 

UTAH RESIDENTS ANGERED AND SCARED 
BY RADIATION LEAKS AND LIES 

by Norman Solomon 
Liberation News Service 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah (LNS) — Ever since the 
U.So government began atmospheric nuclear bomb 
testing 30 years ago at the Nevada Test Site north 
of Las Vegas, residents of the region have been 
assured that the atomic explosions were nothing to 
worry about. Now the nuclear weapons explode under- 
ground; the assurances, fears, and dangerous re- 
leases of radiation continue. 

On the morning of September 25, the Energy 
Department exploded two nuclear bombs underground, 
each in the range of 20 to 150 kilotons, larger than 
the atomic weapon which destroyed Hiroshima 35 years 
ago. The second test, codenamed ’’Riola," began 
leaking radiation about 12 hours after the explo- 
sion, the Energy Department announced the next day. 

Two days later, the Environmental Protection 
Agency announced it had detected radioactive xenon 
gas at Lathrop Wells, Nevada — about 40 miles from 
the spot where the ’’Riola" explosion took place. 

The radioactive gas was headed in a southwesterly 
direction, toward California. Meanwhile, to the 
east, monitors capable of detecting radioactive gas 
were not in place in Utah until 36 hours after the 
blast leakage was reportedly discovered — far too 
late to detect off-site releases. In California, 
such monitors were not available at all. 

DOWNWIND FROM DOOMSDAY: A LEGACY OF BITTERNESS 

Bitterness runs deep in Utah, fueled by the 
slow notification of the latest admitted leakage 
and the suspicion that radiation went through Utah 
towns undetected during the time before the leak 
had been announced. The recent events are especial- 
ly infuriating to Utahns because of high radiation 
exposure already received during over a decade of 
atmospheric nuclear tests. 


Preston J. Truman, director of Citizens’ Call, 
commented that ’’Utah officials are to be complimented 
for turning on the state’s monitors. But it’s a pity 
they had to hear about the leak from the press, more 
than 16 hours after the federal government said it 
started. Don’t Depeartment of Energy managers have 
an outgoing phone at the Nevada Test Site?” 

The delay in reporting the leak even drew criti- 
cism from officials at the Environmental Protection 
Agency (where the nuclear monitoring division is 
largely staffed by former employees of the Atomic 
Energy Commission). EPA officials said they should 
have been notified by Energy Department authorities 
immediately, rather than 12 hours after the leak was 
detected. 

” SOMETHING TO HIDE” 

Dr. Ernest Sternglass, professor of radidlogical 
physics at the University of Pittsburgh, questioned 
why federal authorities mentioned only radioactive 
xenon-133 gas when they announced that a leak had 
been detected. He charged that xenon had been singled 
out because it is one of the least harmful radio- 
active isotopes emitted from a nuclear explosion. 

”The public relations thing to do,” Sternglass 
said, ”is to talk about one isotope, the one that is 
least toxic. The public has been continually 
deceived about the seriousness of radioactive iodine 
and other isotopes' leaking from underground tests 
for decades.” 

Sternglass and other critics insist that the 
relatively innocuous xenon gas could not have escaped 
without being accompanied by other fission products 
such as iodine-131, which lodges in human thyroids. 
’’One curie of iodine-131 may be much more toxic than 
100,000 curies of xenon-133,” according tt> Sternglass. 

Terming the government handling of the September 
25 leakage from thenuclear bomb cavern ’’really 
unconscionable,” Sternglass said the delay in report- 
ing the accident has critical public health implica- 
tions. ’’Hours of warning are very important. The 
major danger comes from the first few hours.” 


”I’m very wrought up by this whole situation,” 
said Irma Thomas, 73, a lifelong resident of St. 
George, Utah and a nearly legendary figure in Utah 
because of her role in bringing the plight of down- 
wind residents to national attention. ’’They say 
the radiation from underground tests isn’t danger- 
ous. You can’t believe that.” 

Thomas and other residents, as well as a number 
of independent scientists who spoke with LNS, were 
upset with the delay that occurred before the leak 
became public knowledge. They charge that it meant 
that precious hours went by without monitoring — 
the very hours when the danger was greatest and 
when precautionary measures could have been taken 
to minimize exposure for residents. 

”The legacy that has followed clouds from 
Nevada has yet to take its final victim,” said a 
statement released September 30 by the Citizens’ 

Gall organization in Utah, a group working on 
behalf of radiation victims in the state. ’’The 
downwind population already has the highest body 
burden of atomic fission products in the country 
and cannot tolerate additional exposures. Yet the 
testing continues with an ever-present danger of 
leaks and ventings much greater than that of last 

week.” 
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Robert Alvarez, director of the radiation infor- 
mation project of the Environmental Policy Institute 
in Washington, D.C., says the DOE failure to inform 
the appropriate authorities for 12 hours suggests 
’’they may have something to hide.” 

”It’s hard to comprehend how only one radio- 
active isotope could have been released,” Alvarez 
explained, ’’when over 100 radioactive products 
result from an atomic explosion — many of which 
are extremely harmful, such as radioactive iodine.” 

Dave Timothy, 32, currently a resident of Orem, 
Utah, grew up in northeast Utah, in a region frequent- 
ly wafted by winds carrying fallout from atmospheric 
tests. He does not believe the assurances of safety 
made for underground nuclear explosions. 


”I’d like to know, if this nuclear testing is 
so safe, why the tests have been postponed because 
of wind direction so often,” he says. As in the 
days of aboveground atomic tests, the U.S. govern- 
ment waits for the wind to be blowing away from the 
populous Las Vegas area or California before explod- 
ing nuclear bombs underground. 


Epidemiological studies and recent Congressional 
subcommittee reports have established that the 
downwind region has experienced increased rates of 
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leukemia and thyroid cancer due to radiation expo- 
sure from atmospheric nuclear testing in Nevada from 
1951 to 1962. Eighteen years after the last mush- 
room cloud darkened the skies over Yucca Flat, the 
legacy of blood diseases, cancers and genetic 
damage is still a reality for residents of Utah, 
Nevada and northern Arizona. 

Timothy, who has undergone eight operations 
for thyroid cancer, may well be among those casual- 
ties of the nuclear testing program. He voices 
deep skepticism about the September test, during 
which radioactive iodine-131, a known destroyer of 
thyroids, may have blown across Utah undetected, 
before monitors were belatedly activated. 

"You can’t stick your finger in the rifle 
barrel and expect to keep it all in," he adds. As 
far as Timothy and other vocal Utah residents are 
concerned, the nuclear weapons being tesfed in 
nearby Nevada are still pointed at them. 
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ANTI-NUCLEAR 

ANTI-NUKERS BLOCKADE LONG ISLAND NUKE SITE 

by S . Duncan Harp 

Liberation News Service 

SHOREHAM, N.Y. (LNS) - — Operating under threat 
of a contempt of court order, 157 members of the 
anti-nuclear SHAD Alliance were arrested September 
29, as they attempted to blockade three entrances 
to the Shoreham, Long Island nuclear power plant 
construction site. The demonstrators, with the ex- 
ception of a few who refused to give their names, 
were released from custody later in the day. Among 
those released were Emma Goldman and one man who 
gave his name as Karen Silkwood. 

Some 200 police confronted approximately 350 
demonstrators during the action, which took place 
in the dead of night . In anticipation of SHAD's 
arrival, the Long Island Lighting Company (LILCO), 
the builders of the plant, had moved the start of 
the workers’ shift up to 3 A.M. — but the demon- 
strators, acting on an inside tip, arrived at the 
plant gates about half an hour earlier. Most 
workers were blocked from entering the facility for 
l\ hours. LILCO brought supplies and a number of 
workers in by helicopter. 

In the harsh glare of the abundant media spot- 
lights, the first demonstrators were dragged away 
to chants of "The whole world is watching!" 

The police were cordial throughout, going so 
far as to adjust for comfort the disposable plastic 
handcuffs with which each protester was fitted. 

The blockaders, most of whom at first went limp, 
were piled into schoolbuses for the trip to tempo- 
rary detention in the Suffolk County police head- 
quarters in nearby Yaphank, Those who refused to 
cooperate -- about 20 initially — were removed to 
the county jail in Hauppauge. All those arrested 
were charged with disorderly conduct and scheduled 
for court appearances in early November. 

The civil disobedience action was the last 
part of a two-day "Citizens’ Strike" targeting 
LILCO’ s Shoreham facility, only 56 miles from New 
York City. 


On September 28, several thousand gathered on 
a local beach to attend a symbolic burning of LILCO ’s 
bills, and to hear a variety of speakers denounce the 
Shoreham nuke. If there was one theme presented by 
rally speakers, it was that the issues of nuclear 
energy, nuclear weapons, and corporate domination 
of the U.S. economy are fundamentally linked. One 
speaker pointed out that it only takes 10 pounds 
of plutonium to build a bomb, and an average-sized 
nuclear power plant produces some 500 pounds of the 
material a year. 

The crowd was smaller than the one that 
gathered on the same site last year — when 17,000- 
25,000 rallied in the rain in the aftermath of 
Three Mile Island. But the lesser numbers did not 
detract from the enthusiasm of rally participants. 

Jock McCrystal, a Shoreham resident and a 
former worker at the plant, told the crowd, "It’s 
time to show these bastards right now — we will 
not take it anymore!" Fellow Long Island resident 
Scott Fowler decried the authoritarianism of cor- 
porations like LILCO. "The big energy companies," 
he noted, "big finance, nuclear power and arms 
industries, mining interests, private utilities, and 
their representatives at all levels of government 
have worked hard to exclude democratic participation 
in the development of energy policy that affects our 
lives." 

Longtime activist Dave Dellinger expressed 
similar sentiments. "The time has come," he said, 
"when the American people cannot rely on any leaders, 
any politicians in either party to lead them. The 
time has come, in the 80s as in the 60s, when we 
have to take life and death and a decent society 
and the future of our loved ones into our own hands." 

Dellinger also praised Dan and Philip Berrigan’s 
recent action at a General Electric plant in King 
of Prussia, Pennsylvania, during which they damaged 
the nosecone of a nuclear missile. According to 
Dellinger, the Berrigans’ action "shows that we 
have to be concerned about the missiles and the 
nuclear warheads as well as the nuclear plants — it 
is as dangerous for us today as it was in the 60s 
for Vietnam." 

Dellinger stated that he had come to Shoreham 
to "aid and abet" those who planned to blockade the 
nuclear plant. The former Chicago 7 defendant chose 
his words from the language of legal papers served 
by LILCO upon many Long Island anti-nuclear acti- 
vists and organizations a week before the demon- 
stration. SHAD Alliance organizer Barry Regin sur- 
mises that LILCO employed spies to attend SHAD 
organizational meetings and to come up with the 
names of raiany of the people cited — some of whom 
had not been active in the local anti-nuclear 
movement since last year. 

LILCO asked for injunctions against anyone 
"aiding or abetting" the blockade, against anyone 
blockading public roads, and against trespass on 
LILCO ’s private property. Only the injunction 
against trespass was granted, but according to Long 
Island Clamshell Alliance organizer Marcia Prager, 

"The injunction is a scare tactic which attempts to 
make people feel discouraged and powerless in the 
face of the courts and in the face of corporate 
control. We;re basically proceeding as if the in- 
junction wasn’t there." 


Stated LILCO spokesperson June Bruce, "What 
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(tha demonstrators) did was cause us to incur costs, 
and Suffolk taxpayers to incur costs. The police 
had many meetings with us, all an expense the tax- 
payer has to pay. In fact, they pay twice, as 
taxpayer and rate-payer. Everyone is paying for 

shad’s day on the beach," 

"Everyone" will also be paying $2,2 billion, 
LILGO now estimates, for a plant which was supposed 
to cost $75 million. When and if Shoreham goes on 
line in 1983, it will be the most expensive nuclear 
generator of its size in the world. 

LILCO is currently requesting a 42 percent 
rate hike from the Long Island Public Service 
Commission (PSC). Anti-nuclear forces have been 
intervening in the regulatory process, and not with- 
out some success. The road has not been an easy 
one, however. According to Marge Harrison, a Long 
Island teacher who has been fighting LILGO for 
years, the Commission is responsive to public opin- 
ion "to some degree — but basically the law is 
written in such a way that it really makes it very 
difficult for the PSC to act any other way than 
pro-utility. Also, none of the commissioners has 
built any kind of grassroots base that would enable 
them to countervail against the enormous pressures 
of the utility lobby,” 

Rally speaker Scott Fowler exclaimed^ "When 
we try to have our voices heard... in a classic 
case of ’blaming the victim, ’ LILCO asserts that 
all attempts by rate-payers to fight rate hikes... 
are the cause of still higher rates." 

"Nuclear power," he continued, "which was 
once touted as an energy source so cheap that it 
would not have to be metered, is today the direct 
cause of the largest rate request in LILCO’s 
history." 

Fowler noted that, as a government-regulated, 
privately-owned utility, LILCO must provide both 
electricity for its custom^s and profit for its 
investors. "The contradiction between LILCO’s 
responsibility to its customers and its investors 
has become painfully clear to rate-payers. The 
decision to develop nuclear power, as opposed to 
other available and technologically feasible alter- 
natives, was made by a very small group of people 
whose every discussion on the question of Long 
Island’s electric needs takes place within the 
limiting context of the need to also provide pro- 
fits. This is why, even when they do investigate 
conservation, solar and renewable energy strate- 
gies, they focus on highly complex, centralized 
and costly strategies." 

Organizer Connie Hogarth told LNS, ’'The rate 
hike gives us a space to talk about Shoreham in 
relation to other plants and in terms of the 
weapons, which I think is the real issue. That’s 
what’s really going to do us in." 

Was the Citizens’ Strike a success? The 
demonstrations did get widespread coverage in the 
local news media, and some national coverage as 
well. Yippie piemaster Aaron Kay pronounced the 
official verdict when he told LNS, "I think it’s a 
very high-spirited, high-energy action." 

Other activists are not as sanguine. According 
to the first issue of The Network , a new anti- 
nuclear journal, "The anti-nuclear movement is at 
a critical stage. We have been both helped and 
hurt by the Three Mile Island accident. But TMI 
was not the knockout blow it should have been. . . 


The sense of urgency given to the anti-nuclear 
effort by TMI has now been lost. It is difficult 
to see how that momentum will be regained within the 
next 5 to 10 years without an accident at least as 
serious as TMI." 

Commented SHAD Alliance blockader Jim Bowlin, 
referring to the anti-nuclear concerts organized 
by Musicians United for Safe Energy (MUSE), "Bruce 
Springsteen and Jackson Browne may pack them in, 
but it’s rather hard to get people out for the 
end of the world." 
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So Duncan Harp is active in thq SHAD Alliance, 
and was arrested at the Shoreham facility this 
year. He is currently an intern at The Nation . 


BLACKS 

BLACK VOTERS RECIEVE WARNING ABOUT POLITICAL MOVES 
OF EVANGELISTS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The Congressional Black 
Caucus is warning Blacks to mobolize against 
evangelical, right-wing Christian organizations. 

The warning was made at the Caucus' legislative 
conference held over the weekend of September 27th. 

The annual conferences are used as ^^n oppurtunity 
for lobbying and to consider political and legis- 
lative strategy. The weekend was attended by leaders 
of civil rights organizations, members of social 
and professional groups, corporate and foundation 
executives, and Black elected officials. The Caucus 
itself is composed of the sixteen Black members of 
the House of Representatives. 

Evangelical groups, such as Moral Majority, the 
Religious Roundtable, and the Christian Voice Moral 
Government Fund, were termed a threat to Black 
progress by the Caucus. These religious groups 
oppose economic and civil rights programs that 
tend to benefit Blacks and other minorities. The 
evangelical organizations have also targeted certain 
congressional members for defeat, apd are supporting 
Ronald Reagan for the presidency. Ap these organi- 
zations are limited by law in the ai;nount of money 
that they can contribute to support a candidate, 
their tactic is to use the resources they have to 
defeat selected incumbants . 

Gary Jarmin, a private consultant for the 
Christian Voice Moral Government Fund, did not agree 
with the Congressional Black Caucus/ assesment of 
evangelical groups. "Ithink that Blnbks are gener- 
ally ill-served by their leadership,’’ Jarmin 
told LNS. He added that groups such as the Caucus 
advocate programs which are not necessarily helpful 
to minorities, and the policies which evangelical 
orgainzations would like to See implemented would • 
produce better results. Welfare is one example of 
an issue about which Black organizations and evan- 
gelical groups strongly disagree. Black groups tend 
to favor an increase in welfare allpcations. However, 
Jarmin remarked that"one of the great problems is 

that government has not only a welfare class but 

a welfare generation, where the parents never worked. 
Consequently, a child does not learn what he ought 
to be learning — a work ethic and simple discipline. 
Why should I go out and work when I can sit home on 
my fanny and get just- as much in welfare payments?" 

He didn^vt mention the problem of Black teenage unem- 
■pioymorii- , estimated' at 'bv^r- 50 pefeent in most cities . 


To defeat: targeted incumbents, the evangelists use 

direct mail appeals and distributing literature at 
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churches. Then report cards rate the performances 
of all Senators and Representatives based on their 
vocing records on certain issues. Representative 
John Buchanan of Birmingham, Alabama, a Republican, 
was considered too liberal on many issues. His 
defeat in the August primary was due in large part 
to efforts of the Moral Majority. The day before 
election, the Reverend Jerry Falwell, president of 
the Moral Majority, led an "America, You're Too 
Young to Die" rally at which Rep. Buchanan was 
strongly criticized and his stands on various 
issues held to be immoral. Falwell is staging 
similar rallies all over the country. 

At its conference, the Congressional Black 
Caucus announced that it would work with leaders 
around the country th organize Blacks against the 
right-wing evangelical groups. Representative 
Cardiss Collins, Chair of the Caucus, said that 
such groups would not be allowed "to turn back the 
clock of hard-fought and hard-won justice for the 
over 25 million Black Americans who live in this 
country." 
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BLACKS /EDUCATION 


BLACK COLLEGES FIGHT FOR SURVIVAL 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Black colleges that served 
as major recruiting and staging grounds for the 
protests of the Civil Rights movement in the 60s, 
have now become the center of a new round of pro- 
tests. This time students and faculty are fighting 
for the very survival of institutions threatened 
in part by two unforeseen consequences of earlier 
triumphs — reduced funding for traditionally 
Black schools and, in some cases, integration or- 
ders that could destroy their special identity and 
function. 

An estimated 25,000 students from over 90 
schools, marched through the streets of Washington, 
D.C. on September 29 to mark Black College Day and 
to show their determination to keep their colleges 
alive. 

"The Office of Civil Rights of the Department 
of Education is ordering Black colleges to turn 
white, while leaving white colleges white," said 
Benjamin Cooke, deputy coordinator of the event, 
told the crowd. Other speakers blasted govern- 
ment policies that have pushed some schools to the 
brink of bankruptcy. 

The Carter administration has cut back on 
federal allocations to Black schools. Of 52 
government agencies other than the Education Depart- 
ment which give money to colleges, none are giving 
grants to Black colleges. Without more funding, 
many Black schools may not be able to survive. 

'A lot is at stake," said one student who 
attended the Washington march. "What we do here 
today can have an impact on whether other genera- 
tions of Blacks can go to predominately Black 
colleges." 

One of the largest contingents at the Black 
College Day march came from Cheyney ' State College 
in Pennsylvania, a school locked in two court cases 
that underline the crisis of the Black colleges. 

The two suits pit the faculty and students at the 
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nation's oldest public Black college against both 
the federal and state governments. 

The present court actions stem from a federal 
desegregation order first issued in 1969, and from 
the state's failure to adjust to new federal guide- 
lines established almost a decade later. 

In the original desegregation order. Professor 
E. Sonny Harris explained to LNS, "Pennsylvania 
was the only northern state" listed apiong 10 states 
ordered to devise plans to integrate their colleges. 
The plan the state Department of Education came up 
with would, in Harris' opinion, effectively "disman- 
tle the institution." It would require Cheyney to 
more than double its white enrollment from 15 per- 
cent to 40 percent by 1982. To achieve this ratio, 
Cheyney would have to drastically alter its academic 
program to make the school more desirable to whites. 
This would impose a heavy burden on what happens to 
be the only truly integrated facility in the entire 
state college system. Cheyney employs 116 Black 
professors, the other 13 state colleges combined 
only 99. In addition, the curriculutp changes 
would weaken programs designed to meet the special 
needs and interests of the reduced number of Black 
students who could still attend Cheyney. 

To Harris and others on the Cheyney campus, 
the state plan fit a painfully familiar pattern. 

"We were always deprived and all the other institu- 
tions got it first," Harris noted. In this case, 
the 13 mainly white schools were required only to 
boost their Black enrollment to between two and 
twelve percent. Cheyney filed sqit charging that 
the state had placed an undue burden on one school 
to comply with the plan. 

That case ought to have been unnecessary after 
the federal government came out with new desegrega- 
tion guidelines in 1978. Although the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare had earlier 
approved the Pennsylvania plan, the government now 
declared that desegregation efforts tjiust preserve 
the historical traditions of Black schools. But 
Pennsylvanis state authorities have refused to 
rewrite their plan. And the U.S. Department of 
Education has declined to add Pennsylvania to a list 
of six other states charged for not complying with 
federal guidelines. For that, Cheyney faculty and 
students have brought suit against the Department 
of Education itself, charging , says Harris, that, 
"The '74 plan is obsolete and doesn't meet the 
guidelines of '78," and that the government is 
failing to enforce its own regulatiops. 

In the meantime, reports student government 
leader Jeffrey Hart, "academic .life has diminished 
through lack of funds . " The laying pff of 11 faculty 
members due to budget cuts has already left the 
foreign language department in ruins. Lack of state 
money for faculty and programs has left four build- 
ings standing empty while others become increasingly 
delapidated. "We only have one carpenter, one elec- 
trician and one plumber, " Harris points out. "Some 
of the other colleges have eight or nine plumbers, 
and 10 or 11 carpenters." Only recently was Cheyney 
able to begin repairs on a building damaged by fire 
in 1968. 

"The students are 100 percent behind" the 
battle to save Cheyney, Jeffrey Hart told LNS. "We 
had the second highest representation at the march 
in Washington. And we're planning opr own march 
in Harrisburg (the state capitol) before the end 
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of October.” They plan to send 20-25 busloads, 

”to let the politicians know we know this is an 
election year. 

”We're merely standing up for what we feel is 
right,” Hart said, ”against the sheer neglect from 
the state and the Department of Education. And 
we're pretty sure we'll win.” 
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EL SALVADOR 

GUNFIRE IN THE DARKNESS: 

INTERVIEW WITH A LEADER OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTIONARY FRONT 

by Rafael Drinot 
Liberation News Service 

(Editor's note: Ever since the victory of the 
revolution in neighboring Nicaragua, attention has 
focused on the tiny Central American country of El 
Salvador. Drawing on the experience of Nicaragua's 
Sandinista National Liberation Front (FSLN), Salva- 
dorean revolutionaries have attempted to build a 
broad national coalition — the Democratic Revolu- 
tionary Front — to fight the powerful economic and 
military oligarchy. In the meantime, the United 
States has tried to forestall another successful 
revolutionary insurrection by shoring up a civilian- 
military junta and pressuring it to enact certain 
basic reforms. 

In the following interview, a leader of the 
Democratic Revolutionary Front discusses the current 
situation. The interview was conducted in Managua, 
Nicaragua recently by Rafael Drinot of the Peruvian 
daily Marka and forwarded to LNS. It was trans- 
lated by Robert High; who works with Non-Interven- 
tion in Chile (NICH) in New York.) 

MANAGUA, Nicaragua (LNS) — We interviewed 
Jose Rodriguez , Secretary of Information of the 
Democratic Revolutionary Front of El Salvador, just 
a few minutes after receiving word that the pre- 
vious night power had been shut off all over El 
Salvador, leaving only the blaze of gunfire to mark 
the tenacious fight of the Salvadorean people. 

"Two things led up to the action which left the 
entire country in darkness, the seizure of the power 
plants,” Rodriguez told us. "First, the unification 
of the revolutionary forces; second, the recent 
national strike.” 

"As to the first of these, the unification 
process, we are very happy to see tremendous ad- 
vances at all levels. The formation of a joint 
command among the political-military organizations 
was a qualitative step forward for the process. 

Not only are activities being coordinated, they are 
being unified through concrete, centralized 
planning. 

"Unity is also high among the labor unions, 
which have their own united directorate, the first 
action of which was the strike which shut down the 
country last June. The three-day general strike in 
August gave further evidence of this unity. And 
wherever unions exist, the strike was 100 percent 
effective. Two hundred and fifty thousand workers 
and agricultural laborers stopped work during this 
last strike, giving overwhelming evidence of the 
level of labor unity. 

"In the political sphere, our organizations 
defend the principle of unity like a favorite 
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child. This unity is manifest, among other ways, in 
the Democratic Revolutionary Front, where all demo- 
cratic sectors have a place, notwithstanding ideolo- 
gical differences, in the great task of putting an 
end to the exploitation and oppression by the Salva- 
dorean oligarchy, fighting imperialism, and securing 
our trueiiridependence , installing a political and 
economic system which will really serve our people, 
which will be in the true national interest?” 

HOW WOULD YOU SUM UP THE AUGUST GENERAL STRIKE? 

Good. This is the second point, and I should 
begin by noting that once again the international 
news agencies have distorted the truth. They were 
already calling the strike a failure even before it 
started. Once it was under way, they looked to the 
weakest sectors, such as transport and commerce, for 
evidence that it had failed. The Christian Democratic- 
Military Junta repeated these reports of the strike's 
failure like a dogma, for internal consumption. 

The truth was a bit different, however. From 
a military point of view, the junta was put on the 
defensive, as out organizations took the initiative 
not only in the capital but all over the country. 
Politically, the strike succeeded in paralyzing key 
services such as water and electricity, and thus 
all industry, despite the repressive campaign unleashed 
by the Christian Democratic-Military Junta. This 
campaign involved not only the murder of political 
opponents, which is by now a daily occurrence, but 
also the kidnapping of political leaders, such as 
Luis Diaz, Secretary of the Popular Liberation 
Movement, whose life we fear for because since he 
was seized the National Guard has denied holding 
him. Despite all this, as I say, the strike was a 
success. 

This strike, and the unification process, gives 
us the key to understanding the most recent action 
by our fighting forces, the paralysis of the entire 
country's power plants to back up the following 
demands: 

^'freedom for 22 union leaders being held in 
San Lorenzo jail 

^freedom for Luis Diaz, Raul Baires, Jaime 
Baires and Manuel Pena 

'^condemnation of the murders of union leaders 
during the strike 

*the rehiring of 600 workers fired during the 
strike 

-an end to the generalized repression. 

This action showed the strength and unity of 
our movement: when they kidnap a leader like Luis 
Diaz they aren't kidnapping just the leader of one 
or another organization, but a leader of the people. 

WHAT FORMS OF MILITARY ACTION ARE BEING EMPLOYED? 

There are diverse forms. Just in this last 
week, we've heard that seven helicopters have been 
shot down, three in the capital. Other forms range 
from the organization of neighborhood and district 
defense committees to the erection of barricades and 
the seizure of farms, roads, whole towns, the use 
of mobile forces, etc. There are some semi-liberated 
zones where the enemy can't enter, especially in 
the north, in Chilpahzingo Department. The forms 
of struggle are diverse and creative. 

YOU HAVE DENOUNCED FOREIGN INTERVENTION IN EL SALVA- 
DOR. WHAT FORM IS IT TAKING? WHAT ARE THE CHANGES 
OF A MASSIVE INVASION? 

First and foremost, the United States, North 
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American imperialism, is intervening in our country, 
not only by supplying new technology, but with 
advisors who direct military operations, who direct 
the fake agrarian reform. For example, the 
director of the group of advisors to the agrarian 
reform in El Salvador is the same man who directed 
the "reforms" in occupied Viet Nam and the Philip- 
pines. This is the North American intervention. 

But there's also Venezuelan intervention o The 
president of the Democratic Revolutionary Front has 
denounced the existence of Operation Centaur, a 
plan developed in direct connection with the CIA, 
with the participation of Morales Serlich, a member 
of the ruling junta, with the son of Jose Duarte, 
another member of the junta, and with Venezuelan 
nationals. Venezuela has been training the Salva- 
dorean police and has been giving a series of 
rapid training courses to Christian Democratic 
leaders in techniques of mass repression. Argentina 
and Chile are also intervening with military 
advisors. 

Guatemala and Honduras are also intervening, 
since, as is by now well known, a secret Central 
American military command has been set up, includ- 
ing the son of Anastasio Sotnoza. This command has 
the aim of leading a counter-revolutionary Central 
American war at an opportune moment for interven- 
tion in El Salvador and Nicaragua. 

In Europe is has also been denounced that some 
500 mercenaries from the French Foreign Legion are 
massed on the Guatemalan border near Mexico, under 
the leadership of a French fascist, ready to inter- 
vene in our country at the "right" moment, in 
conjunction with some 2,500 former members of 
Somoza's National Guard, 

Intervention has reached such dimensions that 
even Vietnamese (veterans of the defeated, U,S,- 
backed Saigon army) and Cuban gusanos (anti-Castro 
exiles) are to be found in El Salvador, And we 
should note, all these forces which are intervening 
in our country have been defeated in their own 
countries and now are acting as mercenaries, inter- 
vening in other countries. 

Since eVen this level of intervention hasn ' t 
brought the desired results, the United States is 
now contemplating two alternatives: an invasion 
by UoSo marines or other forces, or a joint inter- 
vention with Venezuela, As the Washington Post has 
commented, there's a very grave danger that Central 
America will be "Vietnamized," And such a Vietnam- 
ization will have the same results for the enemy 
as in Viet Nam; that is to say, their defeat. But 
the social costs would be enormous, i 

ARE SUCH PLANS FOR INTERVENTION PART OF SOME 
LONGER-TERM STRATEGIC PLAN? 

At this moment, the future of Latin America 
for the next 10 or 20 years is at stake in El Sal- 
vador and Central America. Why? Because in El 
Salvador several different strategic projects 
intersect. 

There is the international project of the 
Christian Democrats, however discredited — an axis 
made up of Strauss in Germany, Duarte in El Salva- 
dor and Galvan in Venezuela which has turned 
Christian Democracy into a sort of fasciist inter- 
national, Then there is the project — still a 
bourgeois project— of the Socialist International, 


which at this time has taken the side of the people. 
We want to take note of the outstandipg solidarity of 
the Socialist International with our struggle. 
Finally, there is the fascist intervention of the 
Southern Cone of Latin America, which is currently 
being extended dramatically and tragically to Bolivia 
and which seeks to penetrate Central America as well. 
They would like to totally crush the Central American 
revolution, including, if possible, the Nicaraguan 
revolution, 

WHAT DO THE SALVADOREAN PEOPLE EXPECT FROM THE 
PEOPLES OF THE WORLD? 

Faced with the Danteesque scene created by the 
counter-revolutionaries, we note that the Venezuelan 
people have shown a clear and total opposition to the 
policies o,f their Christian Democratic government 
toward El Salvador. The same is true in Guatemala 
and Honduras, where the people are themselves rising 
and moving forward in the revolutionary process. 

Around the world, popular, democratic, progress- 
ive, and all revolutionary forces have given support 
for our campaigns to save the lives of the companeros 
mentioned earlier, and a defense of Nicaragua against 
intervention. We raise the slogan raised yesterday 
by our Nicaraguan brothers and sisters: Hands Off 

El Salvador, and even more. Hands Off Central America 
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POLAND 

"A FORCE BIGGER THAN THE ATOM BOMB"; 

POLISH WORKERS FIGHT FOR FREE UNION RIGHTS 

by Liberation News Service 

(Editor's note: By now, , just about everybody 
from Jimmy Carter on down has had a cliance to 
spout off about the meaning of the strikes in 
Poland. Left, right and center, with rare exception^, 
political and union figures have hailed their 
courage. Relatively little has filtered through 
in U.S. media coverage however, that gives a real 
sense of the strikers themselves, their ideas, their 
goals, their dreams. 

The following article attempts to convey some 
of that, relying on a series of first-hand reports 
and interviews published by the French left-wing 
daily Liberation , with additional information from 
Intercontinental Press . ) 

New York (LNS) — Exactly at noon on October 

3, sirens blared from factories, from ships in the 
harbors, marking the beginning of what union leader 
Lech Walesa called "the first general strike in the 
history of Poland," As the sound died away, a hudli 
fell over streets where trams and busses came to a 
halt, shops and restaurants closed their doors and 
unfurled red and white banners, workerrs gathered 
quietly in the streets, hands in their pockets, 
cigarettes dangling from- their lips. 

In the industrial port cities of Gdansk, Gdynia 
and Sopot along the Baltic coast, center of- the 
August and September strikes that won Polish workers 
the right to form independent trade unions, the 
October 3 general strike was practically 100 percent 
effective. In other cities, the newly-formed federai 
tion, "Solidarity", called only on certain plants to 
strike, urging other workers to show their support by 
displaying Poland's national colors. 
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"It was beautiful, how the workers adorned 
their shops for the hour," exulted Andrea 
Rozplochowski, organizer of the independent union 
at the giant steel mills in Katowice in southwest 
Poland. "The buildings had flags, pwople wore 
armbands, and when one o'clock struck, the sirens 
blared and normal work resumed." 

A few minutes after the horns sounded an end 
to the one-hour strike. Solidarity leader Lech 
Walesa emerged from Gdansk's Lenin shipyards. 

"Our organization has passed its test," he told 
the small crowd that had gathered outside the 
plant where he and other worker-militants negotiated 
the historic agreement of August 31. "We have 
shown how to start a strike and how to end it. Now 
let's get back to work and catch up with what has 
been lost . " > 

A SHOW OF STRENGTH AND . UNITY 

The one-hour work stoppage had been called as 
a way to let the government know the new indepen- 
dent unions are prepared to fight for full imple- 
mentation of the August 31 agreement. "Our aim is 
not to do damage but to show our strength," ex- 
plained Zbigniew Janus, union leader at the Ursus 
tractor plant outside Warsaw. 

Reports indicate that that strength is al- 
ready considerable. At the first national con- 
ference of the new unions, convened in Gdansk 
barely uwo weeks after the agreement recognizing 
their existence, organizers announced that 3 mil- 
lion workers from about 3,500 plants and institu- 
tions had already applied to jpin. 

Agreement or no agreement, government party 
and factory officials in many places have made the 
organizing as difficult as possible. In many towns, 
the official, government-backed unions distributed 
leaflets threatening that workers who joined the 
new, independent bodies would lose their rights as 
union members to Vacations or interest-free loans. 
Other official unions suddenly announced that they 
were now independent, no longer affiliated with the 
government trade union structure, and decked 
themselves out with the two magic words of the new 
movement — "independent" and "self-managed." 

Still, genuinely independent unions continued 
to spring up almost overnight, "like mushrooms" one 
headline writer explained. Port and factory work- 
ers were joined by farmers, schoolteachers, pro- 
fessors, scientists, writers and painters. 

Their demands are as diverse as their occupa- 
tions. "While industrial workers focus on wages 
and working conditions, others flock to the inde- 
pendent unions with different objectives," Jonathan 
Spivak of the Wall Street Journal reported from 
Gdansk, "Professors want the rijght to name the 
administrators of their universities; graphic 
artists want better supplies; translators seek the 
power to establish higher standards for the pro- 
fession; schoolteachers hope to scrap the recently 
adopted Russian pattern of secondary education, * 
which they say is inflexible; and farmers are or- 
ganizing to increase crop prices and get better 
supplies." 

Tying these diverse groups and interests to- 
gether are the shared demands for free trade union 
rights and freedom of speech, and an outburst of 
exuberance and confidence called "a force bigger 
than the atomic bomb" by strike leader Wojciech 
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Gruszecki. The newly formed confederation. Solidar- 
ity, planj^ to publish its own daily newspaper with 
a nationwide circulation of one million. The one 
hour strike on October 3 proved dramatically, as 
Walesa stated, "that we exist and that we are fight- 
ing back. " 

LIVING THROUGH A PERMANENT CHANGE 

But the future remains precarious and uncer- 
tain. Comments Jan Litinski, a leader of the dis- 
sident group Committee for Social Self-Defense (KOR), 
"We are living through a permanent change, but no 
one can say what the near future will bring," 

Already it has brought the downfall of party 
leader Edward Gierek and his replacement by Stanislaw 
Kania. In the wake of the October 3 strike, it also 
brought a major reshuffling of the party central 
committee. But away from the trade union strong- 
hold of Gdansk, union activists and dissidents still 
report that their efforts are plagued by harassment 
and fear. 

"In our town, people are still paralysed by 
fear," a delegate from Otole told the founding con- 
ference of Solidarity. "If they tallc about unions, 
it is still behind closed doors." 

"Everybody watches Gdansk and waits," added 
a delegate from Poznan. "We are waiting for your 
instructions . " 

A LEADERSHIP AGAINST LEADERSHIP 

Such comments highlight one of the movement's 
greatest strengths — the existence of a leadership 
with a great deal of organizing and political exper- 
ience . 

That leadership includes: People like Anna 
Walentynowicz, the 51-year-old grandmother and veter- 
an of 30 years in the Lenin shipyards, whose firing 
on August 13 touched off the climactic strike. Wal- 
entynowicz, first fired for her political activities 
in 1968, greeted the settlement more than two weeks 
later by brushing away tears and declaring, "This 
is the^^m^ beautiful day of my life, we have been 
waiting for it for 35 years." 

— People like Jacek Kuron and the other dis- 
sident intellectuals of KOR, most of whom have been 
active at least since a wave of student demonstra- 
tions in March 1968. Even before the strikes this 
summer, KOR's underground workers' paper Robotnik 
circulated more than 30,000 copies. 

— People like Lech Walesa, the moustachioed 
union leader, arrested more than 100 times for his 
activities, who emerged as the key negotiator and 
has since become a major national figure,. "We 
haven't been able to kidnap Walesa," a represen- 
tative from Bydgosztz proudly told the Solidarity 
conference, "but at our plant we have someone who 
could be his brother." Another union delegation 
arrived with four of its five members sporting 
Walesa-style moustaches. 

But if these veteran militants are one of the 
movement's greatest assets, their experience tells 
them that over-reliance on their leadership could 
prove a major weakness. Hearing delegates say, 

"We are waiting for your instructions," Walesa 
fired back, "Don't wait for instructions from any- 
one, just do what has to be done." And KOR acti- 
vist Litinski conceded that "often people come to 
the organizing committee of the new union as if it 
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of themselves 


were a new power from which they await orders and 
protection. After having lived for 35 years under 
a totalitarian state, it is difficult to understand 
that you can defend yourselves without hiding behind 
some authority." 

Having already turned down a government offer 
to take over as head of the official trade unions, 
Walesa warned against relying on leaders who could 
be corrupted or coopted. He insisted that officers 
of the new unions should be paid "maybe less but 
never more" than the workers themselves. And he 
even opposed forming a national confederation when 
the idea was first proposed. 

I would very much like to see a commission," 
he declared, "but one that would only have the 
role of coordination and consultation. No votes. 

I don't want decisions that don't come from the 
grassroots." 

That position eventually gave way to the need 
voiced by Karol Mozelewski, a long-time associate 
of Jacek Kuron and leader of the Wroclaw unions, 
for "a single confederation — national and not 
regional... (capable of) initiatives on legislative 
matters and of signing collective agreements at the 
national level." Without it, Modzelewski warned, 

"we will not be able to obtain anything and the 
workers will end up by quitting us." 

Walesa was elected as provisional president, 
with officers to be chosen by direct and secret 
ballot of "the sovereign meeting of the members." 

No leaders will be allowed to serve more than two 
terms consecutively and any one of them can be re- 
called at any time by a majority vote. 

This kind of rank-and-file control is a far 
cry from the centralized bureaucracy of Poland's 
government-backed unions. But it is equally foreign 
to most of the western unions that have been noisily 
applauding the Polish movement. Government accusa- 
tions that they are "anti-socialist elements" to 
the contrary, leaders of the Polish movement make 
it clear, in the words of KOR representative Maria 
Borowska "that the KOR directs its appeals primar- 
ily to the left, and is against the return to cap- 
italism." 

A RETURN TO THE SOURCES OF SOCIALISM 

Responding to the attacks on "anti-socialist 
elements," a leader of the Gdansk coordinating 
committee told Liberation, "This accusation is 
false." 

"On the contrary," explained Wojciech 
Gruszecki, a professor at the Gdansk technical 
university, "we want to contribute to a return to 
the sources of socialism. In 1945, the Polish 
parliament passed a law setting up workers ' coun- 
cils. These councils and their delegates were 
supposed to be the base fo the socialist system. 

Now it's a question of rediscovering those good 
laws, of returning to that original conception of 
socialism." 

Under that original conception, Gruszecki 
maintains, workers' councils "will function as a 
sort of parliament of the workers — of all the 
workers — in each enterprise." They will "inter- 
est themselves in everything that goes on in the 
factory, in the work and in production, working to 
see to it that people are correctly directed, that 
each one has his or her place and all give the best 


If 

Far from destroying Poland's already shaky 
economy, the union leaders are convinced this offers 
the only real solution, setting free the creative 
energies of the workers themselves. "To escape 
from the crisis," says Gruszecki, "requires setting 
up a model of functioning that guarantees that this 
difficult situation won't just be repeated. For 
that to happen, the workers want to feel truly that 
they are co-managers of this , economy . " 

With the October 3 general strike, the movement 
took another step in that direction. "No one knows 
what will become of this movement," commented Jan 
hitinski. "But one thing is sure. It's impossible 
to stop it now." 
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BLACKS/KU KLUX KLAN 

ALL-WHITE JURY CONVICTS ALABAMA BLACK 
FOR SHOOTING ATTACKING KLANSMAN 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Attorney Bill Stanton of the 
Southern Poverty Law Center described the scene out- 
side the Morgan County courthouse in Decatur, Alabama 
on October 2, after Curtis Lee Robinson, a Black 
Decatur resident, had been convicted of shooting a 
robed Ku Klux Klan member. "This souped-up car 
drives up and honks its horn, which is one that 
plays the first few bars of Dixie," Stanton told 
LNS. "To whoever was driving that car, Robinson's 
conviction was a s}mibolic victory for the old, racist 
ways of the South." Robinson, found guilty of assault 
and attempted murder by an all-white jury, received 
two years probation and a suspended five-year 
sentence . 

Whoever the Dixieland Crusader was, he has 
plenty of company in the Decatur area, known as a 
national Klan stronghold where, for example, a 
recent rally drew 10,000 KKK supporters. 

More than a year ago, a clash between Black 
demonstrators and hooded, club-carrying Klansmen 
resulted in the arrest of only one Klan member on a 
minor illegal weapons charge. The more serious 
charges of assault and attempted murder were filed 
only against Robinson, a 55-year-old City Hall 
maintenance supervisor who formerly sang bass for 
the nationally famous "Coasters" band. 

The May 26, 1979 march was one of several 
sponsored by the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference in support of Tommy Lee Hines, a severely 
retarded Black Decatur resident who protesters 
believe is unjustly accused of raping three white 
women and committing a local robbery. Hines was 
convicted on one rape charge, but the conviction 
and 30-year sentence were, later overturned. Hines 
now faces a retrial on December 1. 

The shooting for which Robinson was convicted 
occurred when approximately 75 Klansmen broke 
through police lines and attacked about 100 Black 
demonstrators. Gunfire was exchanged; three Blacks, 
two Klansmen and five policemen were wounded. 

Behind the courthouse, 40-50 riot-equipped police 
were waiting to be called out. They arrived 10 
minutes too late. 

Robinson's defense presented a local TV sta- 
tion's videotape footage of the confrontation between 
^ ■ Qbinson and 25-vear-o1d Klan.sman D a vid Kel.go 
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Riding in the protest march in their car, Robinson, 
his wife and five children were beseiged by about 
a dozen robed Klansmen, who started beating on 
the car, smashing one headlight and shooting out 
one tireo When Robinson got out of the car to 
chase them away, Kelso struck the first blow. A 
split second later, Robinson fired a .38 caliber 
revolver he was licensed to carry, wounding 
Kelso in the chest from a distance of about six 
feet. 

The filmed account coincided with Robinson ^s 
own trial testimony. He told the jury he shot 
Kelso ”to protect my life and the lives of my wife 
and children.” The ten seconds of film inciden- 
tally captured another Klansman beating a Black 
demonstrator on the head with an axe handle. 

The prosecution’s most convincing testimony, 
according to jury foreman Stephen Hill, came from 
local police Lieutenant M.C. Owens, who stated 
that just before the Klan onslaught Robinson held 
up his gun and shouted, ”I’m gonna get me a couple 
of them dudes today.” 

Robinson denied making any such statement. 

And his attorney, Morris Dees, suggests that Owens 
hardly ranks as an unbiased observer. In addition 
to serving on the police force. Dees explained 
to LNS, Owens is employed part-time as a lawnmower 
repairman by Paul Watson. And Watson, who testi- 
fied th ,.t Owens ”is m}^ best friend,” is an admitted 
Klan member. 

Attorney Dees, who three times requested that 
the hearing be moved to another county, said after 
the trial, ”A Decatur jury will always vote 
against a Black man who shoots a white man, even 
if it's in self-defense.” 

’’The true issue,” he added, ”is whether the 
white people of Decatur want to tolerate SCLC 
demonstrators in their streets.” 
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HEALTH 

FEDERAL TASK FORCE RECOMMENDS 
EASING EXPORT OF BANNED PRODUCTS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Substances deemed too 
dangerous for sale in the United States may soon 
be flooding foreign markets more easily than ever. 
A federal task force has issued new recommenda- 
tions on the export of hazardous substances banned 
in this country which would require only that 
foreign governments be notified that these pro- 
ducts are entering their countries. 

This was the fifth report by the Carter 
administration’s Interagency Working Group on a 
Hazardous Substances Export Policy. And the 
least stringent. The new recommendations repre- 
sent a victory for industries which have been 
worried that the task force would forbid the 
sale of hazardous products to foreign countries 
altogether. The Chemical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
and the National Agricultutal Chemical Association 
in particular have lobbied extensively with the 
Carter administration to make no changes in 
existing policies. 

Each year, thousands of tons of substances 
banned in the United States for health and safety 
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reasons are exported to foreign nations, mostly in 
the Third World. Presently, laws governing such 
exports are highly inconsistent. The export of 
hazardous drugs and medical devices is prohibited, 
while other products require that governments or 
importers be notified of the hazardous nature of the 
substances . The new recommendations would require 
a uniform notification system while very few products 
would be completely banned. 

WHAT YOU DON’T KNOW CAN HURT YOU 

”We and our clients are vqry unhappy,” said 
Lois Salisbury, an attorney with Public Advocates, 
a public interest law firm representing 17 civil 
rights and human rights organizations. ”If notifi- 
cation is inadequate for U.S. citizens, why should 
it suddenly be adequate for other citizens. We 
propose that the problem be dealt with comprehensive- 
ly." 

Public Advocates supports a ban not only on the 
export of hazardous commodities but also on shipping 
technologies, facilities and wastes ^yzhich are not 
allowed in the United States to foreign countries. 

A third proposal has been made by Representative 
Michael Barnes of Maryland. His bill would ban the 
sale of hazardous commidities to foreign countries 
but does not address the sale of unsafe technologies 
and facilities. 

Leaving it up to foreign governments to ban 
hazardous substances manufactured in the United 
States means that they must ’’divert resources to 
scrutinize products that we have already scrutinized,’ 
Salisbury said. Usually countries shirk the expense; 
and even when they do conduct their own study, 
valuable time is lost while their populations may 
suffer the ill-effects of using products already 
found unfit for American consumption. 

Among the products which have been dumped on 
foreign countries are nuclear and chemical wastes; 
children’s pyjamas treated with the fire retardant 
TRIS, banned here for causing kidney cancer; asbestos 
operations linked to cancer in workers; infant 
pacifiers which had no ventilation holes and were 
easily swallowed; and the pesticide leptohos . 

Leptohos, which was exported to 50 countries over 
a period of five years was found to have caused the 
deaths of several farmers and more than 1,000 
water buffaloes in Egypt. 

An additional problem with exporting dangerous 
pesticides is the boomerang effect.” The United 
States cannot control the import of produce which 
has been treated with hazardous pesticides. Sub- 
sequently, American people are being poisoned as 
well as populations of foreign countries. 

EXPORT OF CANCER-CAUSING CONTRACEPTIVE MAY REVIVE 

One substance which is being heavily used in 
Third World countries is Depo-provera . Although 
the export of the product has been banned, its 
manufacturer, Upjohn, has circumvented the law by 
producing it within foreign countries. Depo- 
provera is a contraceptive which has been linked 
with cancer and a host of other side-effects — loss 
of hair, severe headaches, loss of the menstrual 
period and an increased risk of diabetes. It is 
being used, however, because one injection will 
make a woman infertile for three months. 

International aid programs, including Inter- 
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natioxial Plapned Parenthood and the World Bank, 
are promoting the use of the contraceptive in 
many countries. With the new recommendations by 
the task force on hazardous exports 3 the sale pf 
Depo-provera to foreign countries may become 
legal again. Its proponents argue that the bene- 
fits from using the dangerous drug in countries 
with serious population problems outweigh the 
risks o 

The task force does not think it likely 
that any action will be taken on its recommenda- 
tions until after the November elections . 

In the meantime, "We intend to continue to 
share our concern not only .with the Carter adi|in- 
istration, but with other countries," Salisbuty 
told LNSo Public Advocates hopes that eventually 
an international agreement can be reached whereby 
all countries will ban the export of hazardous 
substances. 
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KU KLUX KLAN 

DEFENSE TESTIMONY BEGINS IN GREENSBORO 
MURDER TRIAL 

By Patricia MacKay 
Liberation News Service 

GREENSBORO, N.C. (LNS) -- "The communists 
were attacking the very society which gives them 
the right to be out on the street. What happened 
November 3rd was regrettable, but a spontaneous 
and lawful reaction to an unprovoked attack." With 
this statement lawyers for the defense began calling 
witnesses in the trial of the four Klansmeh and 
two Nazis charged with the November 3,1979 murder of 
five members of the Communist Workers Party. 

The prosecution, which had been called a sham 
and half-hearted byiCWP members who refused to 
cooperate, rested its case on September 17. Several 
important questions .had been left unasked, let alone 
unanswered: Why are Ed Dawson, an informant for the 
FBI and local police, and Bernard Butkovich, a paid 
informant for the Treasury Dept., not being pros- 
ecuted, despit testimony that they were instigators 
of the November 3rd . armed assault? Why haven't local 
police been questioned about their lack of protec- 
tion for the anti-Klan demonstrators, when their 
informants had told them what was going to happen, 
and an unmarked police car was following the Klan- 
Nazi caravan? And why was i there no 

investigation into the possibility that the attack 
was the result of a conspiracy to murder the leaders 
of the CWP, when eyewitness testimony and video- 
tapes show that the Klan-Nazis apparently passed 
up easier targets, aiming at and hitting only CWP 
leaders? 

WITNESSES FOR THE DEFENSE 

The first ’witness ^ for the defense 
refuted the six defendants' claim that they fired 
at demonstrators only in self-defense. An FBI agent 
who is an expert in audio analysis of video tape 
told the jury that the demonstrators did not return 
a single shot until 51 seconds after the first 
bullet from the Klan-Nazi caravan had been fired. 

Out of a total of 39 shots fired in 88 seconds, 

24 shots, according to the agent, came from the guns 
of the Klan-Nazis o The CWP members who survived the 
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massacre have never disputed the fact that they 
fired back at their assailants in self’^def ense . 

The prasecution had previously established 
that the fatal shat^un pallets and bullets found 
in four of the victims came from the guns of de- 
fendants Jerry Smith and David Mathews. The fifth 
victim was killed by the same type of ammunition 
fired by Mathews, but the FBI could not positely 
identify- the murder weapon. Defendants Roland 
Wood and Jack Fowler fired only non-^fatal shots, 
and no spent araraunit ion was found from the guns 
of Coleman Pridmore and Larry .Morgan. However, 
the defendants have been qharged under the felony 

murder - rule which slates dhat if they are convicted 

of a felony in which a murder is corpmitted, then 

they can be found guilty df murder even though 
the defendant did not fire the fatal bullet. 

The defense called several eyewitnesses, 
much of whose testimony proved contradictory to 
statements made earlier to police by the defend- 
ants and to video tapes of the attack made by two 
local television stations. These witnesses included: 
Rene Hartsoe, whose husband is a defendant who will 
be tried later; and defendant Carl Napier, who 
will be tried along with Hartsoe ani six others; 
and defendants Roland Wood and Jack Fbwler. Fowler 
and Wood, both Nazis, claimed after they had been 
shot at by demonstrators ,, they returned to the 
caravan and took out guns and fired back in self- 
defense. Wood claimed to have fired over the heads 
of demonstrators, and added that wb^n he was put- 
ting his gun away after the attack be heard Fowler 
say, "I got my share," and Mathews reported that 
he "Got three of them." 

, All of the defense witnesses t<?.stified that 
they had attended Klan meetings pripr to the Nov- 
ember action, where it was decided that they would 
not take guns to the "Death to the Klan"rally. 

Carl Napier said, "My purpose was to heckle and 
out-shout the communists." David Mafhews,who shaved 
off his Hitler-style moustache before testifying 
told the jury he only wanted to "show concern over 
the communists, to heckle them and fhrow eggs." 

At one Klan meeting in Lincolnton, N.C. two 
weeks before the confrontatiion, Repe Hatsoe.told 
the'’jhry, she, heard Ed Dawson, lafqr identified as 
a police informant, tell the rally fhat there would 
be"a great number of communists in Greensboro, all 
large people, huge in size." And grand dragon 
Virgil Griffin, according to Napier , declared in 
his speech, "If you people cared abput your children, 
you would go out and kill 100 Blacks and leave them 
dead in the streets." 

More recently in Lincolnton, four Klan 
chapters held a joint rally to show support for 
the"Greensboro 6 ." A 30 foot cross was burned and 
autopsy photographs of the five slafn demonstrators 
were on display along with other photographs of 
the shooting from trial evidence. Defendants 
Mathews, Smith and Pridmore were there, dressed in 
satin KKK robes and hoods' of black, red and white, 
respectively. Defendant Smith, identified in 
trial testimony as the murdered of GWP member Cesar 
Cauce, spoke to a cheering crowd ofH 100 men, women 
and children, saying"! 'll fight for my white race 
even if it means dying in the streets of Greensboro 
or in the gas chamber in Ralieigh.The Klan did it in 
1865, we can do it in the 1980’ s. What happened in 
Greenjsboro is nothing compared to what is to come. 
(Continued on the . inside :front.) 
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‘Chief, we have a slight problem. If the reactor blows and wipes out 
everybody on Long Island, how can we pass the cost along to the consumer?' 
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WHILE WE APPRECWTE StOUR 
UtSi/INQ A PREUMINARV EViimiON 
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"Of course, I'm for workers 
freedom in Poland — but not in 
south Korea, Chile, Detroit, El 
Salvador, Harlan County, South 
Africa, or Plains, Georgia — " 
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^*Odd how weVe the full support of the entire world’s right-wing press for 
strong and free trade unions.” 
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